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The  following  Discourse  was  preached  during  the  meeting 
in  Albany  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science ;  and  a  subject  bearing  upon  the  relations  of 
Science  to  Religion  was  chosen  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Local  Committee,  and  by  their  request  the  Discourse  is  pub¬ 
lished. 
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DISCOURSE. 


GENESIS  II,  7. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 

HIS  NOSTRILS  THE  BREATH  OF  LIFE,  AND  MAN  BECAME  A  LIVING  SOUL. 

Sceptical  minds  are  fond  of  selecting  and 
giving  prominence  to  those  facts,  historical  or 
scientific,  that  have  an  unfavorable  bearing  upon 
religion.  This  is  natural;  and  why  should  not 
the  friends  of  religion  sometimes  illustrate  sub¬ 
jects  derived  from  the  same  fields,  which 
strengthen  our  faith,  and  clarify  our  views  of 
the  great  principles  of  natural  and  revealed 
truth  ?  Guided  by  this  principle,  I  propose  this 
morning  to  discuss 

THE  RELIGIOUS  BEARINGS  OF  MAN'S  CREATION. 

Of  this  event  we  have  two  records ;  the  one 
revealed,  the  other  scientific.  Let  us  look  at 
the  details  of  both,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  the  religious  relations  of  the  subject  . 

The  scriptural  account  of  Man’s  creation  is 
full,  explicit,  and  peculiar;  more  so  than  any 


other  event  of  the  six  days’  work.  1  shall  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  only  of  the  prominent 
facts  therein  developed ;  particularly  such  as 
have  a  parallel  in  the  scientific  history  of  our 
world. 

1.  Revelation  teaches  us  that  man  was  the  last 
of  the  animals  created. 

None  of  them  were  produced  till  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  waters  were  commanded  to  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life ,  and 
fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma¬ 
ment  of  heaven .  And  God  created  great  whales , 
and  every  living  thing  that  moveth ,  ivhich  the 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind , 
and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  day,  God  also  said ,  let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind ,  cattle  and  creeping  thing  and  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind.  Next  follows,  as  the  clos¬ 
ing  act  of  the  demiurgic  week,  the  introduction 
of  man. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  scientific  historv  of  our 

*/ 

race,  we  shall  find  essentially  the  same  account 
of  its  origin  as  revelation  presents.  If  science 
cannot  say  positively  that  man  was  the  very 
last  of  the  animals  created,  she  can,  and  does 
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say,  that  he  was  among  the  most  recent.  The 
arguments  to  prove  this  point  are  exceedingly 
simple  and  satisfactory.  The  chief  one  is  this  : 

We  find  rocks  in  various  places  on  the  earth 
to  have  accumulated  in  the  course  of  past  ages, 
to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  in  them 
we  find  buried  the  remains  of  the  animals  and 
plants  that  lived  at  the  different  periods  when 
the  successive  strata  were  formed.  Many  new 
species  were  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but 
nowhere  on  the  globe  do  we  discover  human 
remains  till  we  rise  to  the  newest  formations ; 
not  in  fact  till  we  reach  the  loose  covering  of 
soil,  clay,  and  gravel  spread  over  the  surface, 
and  called  alluvium,  whose  lower  part  has  been 
more  usually  denominated  drift,  or  diluvium. 
This  deposit  is  never  more  than  a  few  hundred 
feet  thick,  usually  not  over  one  or  two  hundred, 
and  I  know  of  no  example  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  that  human  bones  occur  as  deep  belowr 
the  surface  as  one  hundred  feet.  Yet  the  whole 
depth  of  rock  from  which  animal  remains  have 
been  dug  out,  is  between  50,000  and  60,000  feet, 
and  at  least  30,000  species  of  animals  differing 
from  any  now  alive,  have  been  disinterred  in 
the  rocks.  Yet  man  is  not  among  them.  But 
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no  reason  can  be  given  why  he  is  not,  had  he 
lived  in  any  of  the  periods  before  the  alluvial  ; 
for  his  bones,  being  composed  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  as  those  of  other  animals,  would  be  no 
more  subject  to  decay  than  theirs  ;  as  is  proved 
in  fact,  by  their  appearance  upon  ancient  battle¬ 
fields,  where  they  lie  mingled  with  those  of 
horses  and  elephants. 

The  precise  period  when  man  first  appeared 
on  earth  has  been  a  question  of  deep  interest 
among  scientific  men,  and  their  eyes  have  been 
wide  open  to  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  earlier  times,  when  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  was  in  its  infancy,  the  bones  of  other 

animals  were  mistaken  for  those  of  man.  and  in 

✓ 

one  case  a  fossil  man  was  announced  quite  deep 
in  the  rocks,  which  turned  out,  beneath  the 
scrutinizing  glance  of  Cuvier,  to  be  a  gigantic 
salamander  ;  and  the  bones  of  mammoths  were 
in  Switzerland  regarded  as  those  of  giants,  and 
in  England  as  those  of  the  fallen  angels.  But 
since  comparative  anatomy  has  applied  to  fossil 
bones,  principles  and  modes  of  investigation 
little  less  certain  than  those  of  mathematics, 
every  able  geologist  has  abandoned  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  finding  human  remains  below  the  super- 
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ficial  deposits,  the  lowest  of  which  are,  in  a 
geological  sense,  very  recent.  In  the  words  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “  If  there  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  occurrence  in  certain 
deposits  of  the  remains  of  man  and  his  works, 
it  is  always  in  reference  to  strata  confessedly  of 
the  most  modern  order;  and  it  is  never  pre¬ 
tended  that  our  race  co-existed  with  assem¬ 
blages  of  animals  and  plants  of  which  all,  or 
even  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  are 
extinct.” 

It  is  well  known  that  geologists  have  divided 

those  loose  deposits  that  cover  the  surface,  and 

are  more  or  less  confusedly  mingled  together, 

into  two  formations,  the  lowest  called  Drift  or 

Diluvium,  and  the  highest  called  Alluvium. 

That  human  remains  exist  in  the  latter  no  one 

doubts,  though  it  may  be  a  question  whether 

they  fall  into  the  class  properly  called  fossils. 

But  the  main  question  is,  do  any  of  these 

remains  occur  as  low  as  the  drift  ?  On  this 

question  we  shall  find  some  diversity  of  opinion. 

But  here  let  me  make  one  or  two  preliminary 

remarks.  The  first  is  that  Geologists  are  not 

at  all  agreed  where  drift  ends,  and  alluvium 

begins ;  so  that  what  one  calls  drift,  another 
•> 
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calls  alluvium.  Nor  do  T  believe  it  possible  to 
(ix  a  line  of  demarkation  between  them,  just 
because  no  such  line  exists  in  nature.  With 
Professor  Pictet,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  others, 
1  believe  that  we  ought  to  consider  drift  and 
alluvium  as  forming  a  single  series,  and  that  life 
has  not  been  interrupted,  or  entirely  renewed, 
but  only  some  species  destroyed  during  its 
deposition. 

Another  remark  is,  that  in  my  own  opinion, 
the  causes  producing  drift,  are  still  in  operation, 
as  well  as  those  producing  alluvium ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  two  classes  of  causes  have  had  a 
parallel  operation  from  the  first ;  and  therefore, 
the  two  formations  should  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
temporaneous,  rather  than  successive.  From 
the  earliest  times,  glaciers,  icebergs,  waves  of 
translation,  and  landslips,  have  been  forming 
drift,  and  are  still  forming  it.  And  so  the 
oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  have  ever  been  at  work 
to  deposit  alluvium.  I  admit  that  these  causes 
have  not  always  acted  with  equal  intensity,  and 
th  it  the  greater  part  of  drift  is  anterior  to  the 
great  body  of  alluvium.  But  admitting  any 
degree  of  parallelism  in  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  the  discovery  of  human  remains  in  drift. 
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does  not  necessarily  show  them  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  Their  age  can  be  settled  only  by 
settling  that  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  occur. 
Moreover,  from  this  unsettled  state  of  opinion  as 
to  these  formations,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
one  observer  announces  human  remains  in  drift, 
that  others  would  admit  th$m  to  belong  to  that 
deposit.  When  such  announcements,  therefore, 
are  made,  we  should  draw  no  inference  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  remains  till  the  discoverer  has 
told  us  what  he  means  by  drift. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  there  is  a  like 
want  of  agreement  among  able  writers  in  the 
meaning  which  they  attach  to  the  term  fossil . 
Originally  it  included  every  thing  mineral  as 
well  as  organic,  dug  from  the  earth.  Says  one 
distinguished  writer,  44  Geologists  now  use  the 
word  only  to  express  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  found  buried  in  the  earth.” — ( Lyell .) 
Says  another,  4%An  organized  fossil  body  is 
one  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  at  an 
undetermined  epoch,  and  has  been  preserved,  or 
left  there  unequivocal  traces  of  its  existence.” — 
( M .  Deshayes.)  A  third  defines  a  fossil  as 
4 4  Every  organized  body,  or  vestige  of  it,  found 
naturally  buried  in  the  earth’s  strata,  in  a  state 
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different  from  the  normal  and  actual  conditions 
of  exigence.” — ( M .  U Orbigny .)  A  fourth  ap¬ 
plies  the  word  fossil  to  “  every  organic  body 
found  naturally  buried  in  the  earth,  which  has 
been  preserved,  or  has  left  traces  not  doubtful 
of  its  existence;  provided  that  the  deposit  in 
which  it  occurs  has  been  formed  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  circumstances  different  from  those  now 
passing  before  our  eyes.” — ( M .  Pictet.)* 

Now  some  writers  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  if  they  can  only  make  out  that  man  is 
found  in  a  fossil  state,  he  must  have  lived  before 
Adam.  But  until  the  meaning  of  this  term  can 
be  made  more  definite  than  it  now  is,  a  fossil 
man  is  not  necessarily  preadamic.  He  may  not 
even  be  antediluvian. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  the  most  remark¬ 
able  examples  of  organic  remains  that  have  been 
thought  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
human  race,  if  not  geologically,  yet  chronologi¬ 
cally  considered. 

In  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Royal  Cabi¬ 
net  in  Paris,  are  specimens  of  human  skeletons 

*  Traite  de  Paleontologie,  par  Professeur  F.  J.  Pictet,  Tome 
Premier,  p.  17.  See  also  Lehrbuch  der  Geognosie,  von  Dr.  Carl 
Friedrich  Naumann,  Erster  Band ,  p.  812.  Dr.  Naumanu’s  views 
correspond  essentially  with  those  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 


from  Guadaloupe,  in  solid  rock,  hard  as  marble. 
To  a  person  unfamiliar  with  rocks,  these  seem 
very  striking  examples  of  fossil  men.  But  in 
fact  this  rock  is  daily  forming  in  all  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago,  by  the  cementation  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  corals  and  shells  worn  off  and  collected 
by  the  waves ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  these 
individual  specimens  are  more  than  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  years  old — the  skeletons  perhaps  of  Caribs 
or  Galibis,  wdio  fought  a  battle  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  found,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  most  numerous  examples  of  human  bones 
supposed  to  be  fossil,  occur  in  limestone  caverns, 
buried  in  mud,  or  stalagmite,  with  the  bones  of 
other  animals,  recent  and  extinct.  Such  cases 
are  described  in  Greece,  in  several  places  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Belgium,  in  England,  and  in 
Brazil.  The  bones  are  usually  separated  from 
one  another,  and  mixed  up  with  those  of  extinct 
species  of  rhinoceroses,  hyenas,  bears,  and  other 
terrestrial  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
living  species.  Still  more  recently  human  re¬ 
mains  have  been  found  in  the  Serabian  Alps,  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  mastodon,  though 
I  cannot  say  whether  these  occur  in  caverns. 
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Now  in  regard  to  all  such  cases,  several  con¬ 
siderations  should  lead  us  to  be  very  cautious  in 
inferring  that  man,  and  the  extinct  animals 
found  in  such  circumstances,  were  cotempora¬ 
ries.  For,  in  the  first  place,  these  caverns 
were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  by  subterranean 
streams,  which  carried  the  bones  into  them  from 
without,  and,  therefore,  those  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  periods  might  have  been  mixed  together. 
Again,  earthquakes  often  produce  great  changes 
in  these  streams,  and  mix  up  confusedly  allu¬ 
vium  and  drift.  Once  more,  such  caverns  have 
in  various  periods  been  tenanted  by  man ;  and 
there  has  he  buried  his  dead,  while  succeeding 
generations  have  dug  up  their  bones,  and  mixed 
them  with  those  of  the  extinct  animals.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  most  cau¬ 
tious  geologists  have  hesitated  to  admit  that  in 
any  of  the  cases  yet  described,  the  evidence 
compels  us  to  believe  that  the  human  remains 
were  deposited  at  the  same  time  with  those  of 
extinct  hyenas,  bears,  and  mastodons.  In  the 
language  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “  It  is  not  on  the 
evidence  of  such  intermixtures  that  we  ought 
readily  to  admit,  either  the  high  antiquity  of 
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the  human  race,  or  the  recent  data  of  certain 
lost  species  of  quadrupeds.” 

In  our  own  country  several  examples  of  fossil 
men  have  been  announced,  of  late,  with  much 
confidence.  At  Natchez,  it  is  said,  that  a  human 
pelvis  was  foimd  in  clay,  beneath  “  a  diluvial 
deposit.”  In  Florida,  a  jaw  and  foot  in  a  con¬ 
glomerate  coral  reef,  limestone,  said  to  be  at 
least  ten  thousand  years  old ;  another  beneath 
four  ancient  cypress  swamps,  near  New-Orleans, 
sixteen  feet  below  the  surface,  whose  period  of 
sepulture  has  been  put  at  57,600  years  ago. 

Every  practical  geologist  knows  well  how 
extremely  uncertain  are  all  such  calculations  of 
the  time  requisite  to  form  an  alluvial  deposit  of 
a  given  thickness  ;  first,  because  we  have  so 
very  few  data  for  comparison,  and  secondly, 
because  the  work  is  so  very  different  in  some 
places  from  what  it  is  in  others.  Moreover,  the 
many  causes  by  which  the  remains  of  recent 
animals  might  become  mixed  with  the  extinct 
ones,  render  it  necessary  to  scrutinize  all  such 
cases  as  the  above,  with  extreme  care,  before 
we  can  confidently  assign  a  very  high  antiquity 
to  these  supposed  fossils ;  and  accordingly,  most 
of  the  ablest  geologists,  who  have  carefully 
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examined  the  facts  in  these  examples,  are  not 
convinced  of  their  reliableness. 

But  suppose  we  admit  all  that  is  claimed  in 
the  cases  that  have  been  stated,  viz.,  that  human 
remains  do  occur  in  such  situations  as  to  prove 
that  man  was  a  cotemporary  of  some  of  the 
extinct  races  of  animals — will  this  prove  a 
higher  antiquity  to  man  than  the  Bible  allows  ? 

Not  necessarily,  I  reply  ;  for  we  have 
undoubted  proof  that  since  the  Biblical  epoch 
of  man’s  creation,  several  large  animals  have 
disappeared  from  the  globe.  In  New-Zealand, 
for  instance,  no  less  than  eleven  species  of 
gigantic  birds,  and  several  other  species  in 
Madagascar,  Rodriguer,  and  Bourbon,  have 
become  extinct,  probably  within  a  few  hundred 
years.  For  we  find  their  half  burnt  bones 
mixed  with  those  of  man  on  spots  which  were 
once  the  scenes  of  cannibal  feasts.  How  false 
the  inference,  which  should  hence  make  these 
human  bones  of  very  great  antiquity,  because 
found  among  extinct  animals  !  Again,  the 
great  mastodon  of  this  country  often  occurs 
buried  in  our  peat  swamps,  as  at  Newburgh, 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  appa¬ 
rently,  therefore,  this  animal  did  not  perish  till 
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a  very  late  epoch  in  the  alluvial  period ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  show  that  it  may  not  have  been 
alive  since  the  fifth  day’s  work  of  creation. 
Should  we  then  even  find  a  human  skeleton  in 
the  same  deposit  as  that  of  the  mastodon,  we 
might  still  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  had  a 
preadamic  existence. 

I  trust  that  these  details  will  not  be  regarded 
as  inappropriate  on  the  Sabbath,  when  it  is 
recollected  how  important  to  my  object  it  is  to 
show  from  science  the  recent  origin  of  man,  and 
what  strenuous  exertions  are  made  at  the 
present  day  to  establish  his  preadamic  existence. 
I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  go  more  into  details, 
but  I  feel  as  if  the  following  positions  were 
incontrovertibly  established. 

First,  that  the  occurrence  of  human  remains 
in  drift,  does  not  certainly  show  man’s  pre¬ 
adamic  existence. 

Secondly,  neither  is  it  shown  by  finding  his 
bones  mixed  with  those  of  some  extinct  ani¬ 
mals. 

But  thirdly,  there  is  too  much  doubt  still 
attached  to  all  cases  of  the  supposed  antedilu¬ 
vian  origin  of  human  remains  found  in  the 
earth,  to  allow  any  one  to  conclude  certainly 
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that  they  occur  either  in  ancient  drift,  or 
among  extinct  preadamic  races,  except  by  acci¬ 
dent. 

Yet,  fourthly,  admitting  their  occurrence 
in  such  circumstances,  it  is  still  emphatically 
true,  that  according  to  science,  man  is  among 
the  most  recent  of  the  animals  created,  since 
his  remains  have  never  been  found  as  low  as 
100  feet,  while  in  the  more  than  50,000  feet  of 
rock  below,  abounding  with  other  animals,  they 
are  not  found.* 

*  It  may  gratify  some  readers,  if,  in  addition  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  the  text,  I  add  that  of  a  few  other  eminent  geolo¬ 
gists,  whose  writings  happen  to  he  at  hand,  respecting  the  time  of 
man’s  appearance  on  the  globe. 

“  It  may  be  stated,”  says  Professor  John  Phillips,  “as  a  general 
admission,  that  man  did  not  exist  on  the  globe  during  the  secondar)T 
and  probably  not  during  the  epoch  of  eocene  and  pleiocene  forma¬ 
tions,  and  that  sufficient  evidence  for  his  coexistence  in  Northern 
climes  with  the  mammoths  and  hippopotami  is  yet  wanting  -  but  as  the 
races  of  oxen,  horses,  camels,  &c.,  had  then  begun  to  exist,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  unreasonable  expectation  that,  eventually,  this  question 
will  be  decided  in  the  affirmative.” — Phillips’  Manual  of  Geology , 
p.  438,  London ,  1855. 

11  Does  man  exist  in  a  fossil  state  ?”  inquires  M.  Alcide  D’Orbigny. 
“  By  consulting  well-established  facts,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  affirmative,  particularly  in  the  sense  which  we  give  to  the  word 
fossil.  (See  text,  pp.  11  and  12.)  Now,  since  we  admit  man  to  be  in  a 
fossil  condition ,  we  may  inquire  to  what  epoch  his  remains  belong.  The 
last  geological  stages — the  Subappenine  and  Fahlunien — which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  existing  epoch,  do  they  show  any  where  traces  of  human 
remains  either  in  marine  or  terrestrial  deposits  ?  We  think  we  can 
reply  in  the  negative;  for  no  well-established  fact  will  sustain  the 
opinion  that  they  do  occur  therein.  Human  remains  are  peculiar  to 
caverns,  or  osseous  breccias,  or  alluvions.  It  follows  from  thence. 
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2.  Man ,  according  to  the  inspired  account ,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  creatures  on  earth. 

And  God  said ,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image , 
after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea ,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air , 


that  fossil  human  remains,  whenever  they  have  been  carefully 
observed,  are  met  with  in  all  cases  along  with  other  beings  of  the 
existing  epoch,  and  are  fossil  in  contemporaneous  deposits.  Human 
hones  are  wanting  entirely  in  the  two  last  stages  (geological)  which 
have  preceded  our  own.” — Cours  Elementaire  de  Paleontologie  et  de 
Geologie ,  fyc.,  par  M.  Alcide  D’Orbigny.  Premier  volume ,  p.  162. 
Paris,  1849. 

“  Have  human  fossils  been  found?  Did  man  appear  on  the  globe 
before  the  present  epoch?”  inquires  Professor  Pictet.  “  Such  is  the 
important  question  to  which  modern  science  seems  to  give  a  negative 
answer,  although  at  various  times  it  has  been  judged  otherwise.  The 
true  question  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following:  "What  animals 
peopled  Europe  when  man  first  appeared,  and  by  consequent,  at  what 
geological  period  can  his  origin  be  placed?  All  paleontologists  at 
this  day  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  proof  of  his  existence  during  the 
tertiary  epoch,  or  the  anterior  epochs.  All  who  admit  the  view 
which  I  have  elsewhere  exhibited,  of  the  relations  of  the  diluvial  and 
modern  epochs,  will  know  also  that  this  question  may  be  treated 
without  prejudice  and  according  to  facts  alone.  I  have  shown  in 
fact  that  we  may  probably  regard  these  two  periods  as  forming 
together  a  single  series,  during  which  life  has  been  neither  entirely 
interrupted  or  renewed,  at  least  in  Europe;  and  during  which  par¬ 
tial,  local,  and  successive  inundations  have  deposited  several  forma¬ 
tions,  destroying  only  some  species.”  After  reviewing  the  facts, 
Professor  Pictet  concludes:  ‘‘  1.  That  man  was  not  established  in 
Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  diluvial  epoch.  2.  That  some 
migrations  probably  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  diluvial  period. 
3.  That  the  definite  establishment  of  man  in  Europe  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  that  continent  by  a  numerous  population,  probably  took 
place  after  the  great  inundation  which  deposited  the  rolled  fragments 
in  the  caverns  and  on  the  plains  of  the  continent.” — Pictet’s  Traite 
de  Paleontologie,  §c.,  Tome  Premiere ,  p.  145,  et  seq.  Seconde 
Edition.  Paris,  1853. 
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and  over  the  cattle ,  and  over  all  the  earth ,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him ,  male  and  female  created  He 
them.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth . 

Who  is  not  struck  with  the  exalted  character 
and  office  assigned  to  man  in  this  passage  by 
his  Creator  ?  And  the  features  of  his  character 
that  give  him  this  pre-eminence  are  distinctly 
stated.  It  is  not  his  physical  organization  ;  for 
though  fearfully  made  in  this  respect,  he  is 
scarcely  superior  to  some  of  the  monkey  tribe 
denominated  quadrumanous,  or  even  to  the 
mammiferous  animals.  But  his  exaltation  rests 
on  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  That  rich 
sentence,  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him,  is  full  of 
meaning  and  interest.  The  image  of  God  ! 
What  is  that  ?  Who  would  dare  to  apply  such 
language  to  man,  if  God  had  not  done  it  ?  A 
Being  of  infinite  moral  and  intellectual  attri¬ 
butes,  immaterial  and  immortal,  condescends  to 
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state  without  qualification,  that  he  has  stamped 
his  own  image  upon  a  creature  of  his  hand,  and 
therefore  gives  him  dominion  over  all  other 
creatures  in  the  same  world.  If  some  of  them 
show  a  spark  of  intelligence,  not  one  discovers 
a  single  moral  characteristic  ;  and  as  to  intellect, 
if  any  of  them  possess  it  at  all,  it  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  inferior  to  man’s.  If  the  idiot  and  the  long 
degraded  savage  show  a  mental  hebetude  and 
grossness,  even  inferior  to  many  of  the  brutes, 
the  proper  inference  is,  not  that  the  race  are 
allied  to  the  quadrumana,  but  that  in  such  cases 
the  development  of  mind  is  prevented  by  natural 
or  artificial  obstructions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
loftiest  exhibition  of  mental  and  moral  power 
which  any  of  our  race  have  exhibited,  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  intellectual  ability  of 
the  whole  race  ;  because  there  is  every  reason  to 
presume  that  when  man  is  freed  from  the  fet¬ 
ters  and  clogs  that  now  obstruct  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  powers,  the  mind,  now  apparently 
the  weakest,  will  manifest  latent  powers  equal 
to  the  strongest.  God’s  own  image  is  enstamped 
on  every  soul,  and  though  sin  and  sorrow  may 
for  a  while  mar  it,  or  cover  it  with  rubbish,  yet 
when  it  is  polished  anew  by  a  divine  hand,  it 
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will  shine  forth  in  its  original  freshness  and 
beauty.  In  a  higher  sphere,  where  the  deterio¬ 
rating  influences  of  sin  are  not  felt,  it  will  be 
seen  how  worthy  man  is  to  wear  the  crown  of 
this  lower  world. 

If  we  place  side  by  side  sketches  of  the  heads 
of  the  different  races  of  men,  beginning  with 
the  Caucasian,  and  passing  through  the  Mongo¬ 
lian,  the  Malay,  and  the  American,  to  the  Negro, 
we  find  marked  and  characteristic  differences ; 
and  if  we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  cranium 
of  the  orang  outang,  we  seem  to  have  proceeded 
only  a  little  farther  on  a  descending  scale ;  so 
that  if  we  judge  of  the  animal  by  its  head,  we 
shall  be  ready  perhaps  to  conclude  that  the  lowest 
type  in  the  human  series  is  only  slightly  elevated 
above  the  highest  on  the  quadrumanous  scale. 
But  this  is  a  false  inference,  if  we  look  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  physical  organization.  The  most 
prognathous,  thick-lipped  Hottentot  stands  far 
above  the  semi-quadrupedal  orang.  Says  one  of 
our  ablest  American  comparative  anatomists,* 
“  The  organization  of  anthropoid  quadrumana 
justifies  the  naturalist  in  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  the  brute  creation,  and  placing  them  in 


*  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman. 
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a  position  in  which  they,  of  all  the  animal  series, 
shall  be  nearest  to  man.  Any  anatomist,  how¬ 
ever,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
skeletons  of  the  negro  and  orang,  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  at  sight  with  the  wide  gap  which 
separates  them.  The  difference  between  the 
cranium,  the  pelvis,  and  the  conformation  of  the 
upper  extremities,  in  the  Negro  and  Caucasian, 
sinks  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with 
the  vast  difference  which  exists  between  the 
conformation  of  the  same  parts  in  the  Negro  and 
orang.” 

But  mere  physical  differences  are  of  small 
consequence  compared  with  such  as  are  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral.  I  shall  not  indeed  take  the 
ground  that  the  inferior  animals  exhibit  no 
traces  of  what  we  call  mind  in  man ;  such  as 
memory,  imagination,  volition,  and  reason. 
Admit,  if  you  please,  what  in  fact  seems  to  be 
almost  beyond  question,  that  we  do  see  evidence 
in  brutes  of  the  possession  of  mental  faculties 
similar  to  those  in  man — yet  who  has  so  low 
an  opinion  of  his  own  mental  powers  as  not  to 
see  an  immense  disparity  between  the  psycho¬ 
logical  characteristics  of  brutes  and  of  men  ! 
The  difference  does  not  lie  merely,  or  chiefly  in 
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the  original  strength  or  weakness  of  these  facul¬ 
ties.  For  if  measured  by  such  a  test,  we  might 
well  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  marked  superiority  to 
man ;  since  in  his  infancy  he  is  of  all  animals 
one  of  the  most  helpless,  and  with  less  of  instinc¬ 
tive  power  than  they,  and  with  a  tardy  develop¬ 
ment  of  intellect,  he  really  often  appears  to  dis¬ 
advantage  by  their  side.  But  let  time  pass  on, 
and  while  the  brute  makes  scarcely  no  progress, 
you  will  see  a  surprising  expansion  and  invigo- 
ration  of  the  powers  of  the  infant,  as  it  rises  to 
the  stage  of  youth  and  manhood.  Excepting 
in  the  case  of  idiocy,  or  disease,  you  cannot 
stop,  though  you  may  retard,  the  expanding 
process;  and  by  cultivation  you  may  wonder¬ 
fully  accelerate  and  perfect  it.  But  all  such 
labor  will  be  nearly  wasted  upon  the  brute. 
His  instincts  are  capable  of  some  improvement, 
but  when  you  try  your  hand  upon  his  mental 
powers,  you  will  see  at  once  that  you  have  got 
no  foundation  on  which  to  build.  A  few  ani¬ 
mals  may,  indeed,  with  great  care,  be  taught  to 
do  some  things  mechanically  ;  but  their  instruc¬ 
tion  consists  chiefly  in  severe  bodily  inflictions, 
and  fear  and  memory  seem  to  be  almost  the 
only  powers  that  are  quickened;  so  that  the 
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feats  which  they  perform  manifest  nothing 
almost  of  mental  acumen.  As  to  the  power  of 
abstraction,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  brutes  are  capable  of  it  in  any  degree. 

In  order  to  see  the  immense  intellectual  dis¬ 
parity  between  man  and  the  brutes,  compare 
the  attainments  of  the  most  remarkable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  latter  with  those  of  the  loftiest 
human  genius  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers. 
Suppose  you  call  on  the  Chimpanze,  the  Gorilla, 
or  the  “  half-reasoning  elephant,”  to  make  the 
comparison — they  are  incapable  even  of  under¬ 
standing  what  you  mean,  and  in  that  fact  you 
see  their  vast  inferiority.  The  entire  field  of 
what  we  call  knowledge  lies  absolutely  beyond 
their  reach.  You  may  subject  them  to  the  best 
discipline  of  which  they  are  capable  during 
their  whole  lives,  and  yet  you  cannot  get  them 
possessed  of  a  single  idea,  either  literary  or 
scientific. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  idiot,  and  even  the 
Hottentot,  or  the  Negro  of  Central  Africa,  seem 
almost  equally  incapable  of  such  ideas,  and  of 
drawing  a  comparison  between  themselves  and 
the  cultivated  savan  of  civilized  lands,  and  yet 
all  these  are  men. 
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Of  the  idiot,  1  shall  speak  shortly.  But  in 
respect  to  the  Hottentot  and  the  Negro,  it  is  not 
true  that  they  cannot  comprehend  scientific 
truths.  You  have  only  to  subject  them  to  the 
culture  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  civilized 
man,  especially  if  continued  through  successive 
generations ;  and  not  only  shall  they  be  able  to 
understand  science,  but  it  may  be  to  rise  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  Newtons,  the  La  Places,  the 
Leibnitzes,  and  the  Cuviers  of  proud  Europe. 
Africaner,  while  prowling  with  the  lion  and  the 
hyena  for  his  human  prey,  may  be  only  a  little 
the  most  sagacious  brute.  For  as  Cicero  says, 
“  What  is  the  difference,'  whether  a  man  take 
the  form  of  a  brute,  or  having  the  figure  of  a 
man,  show  the  savageness  of  a  brute  ?” 

But  when  Africaner  has  been  subdued  by  the 
Gospel,  and  learns  to  aspire  after  knowledge, 
he  shows  that  early  discipline  was  alone  want¬ 
ing  to  make  him  as  well  known  for  mental  and 
moral  excellence,  as  he  was  for  savage  ferocity. 
But  his  former  fellow  tigers  and  hyenas  could 
neither  be  thus  tamed  nor  educated.  He  shows 
himself  possessed  of  an  intellectual  principle 
within  that  exalts  him  far,  far  above  them. 
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I  admit  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  human  family  exhibit  but  a  feeble 
intellectual  development,  and  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  are  justly  represented  as  but  little  above 
the  brutes.  But  even  though  the  majority  are 
thus  degraded,  are  they  to  be  taken  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  mental  power  of  the  race,  or  shall 
we  rather  look  upon  the  princes  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world  as  fair  samples  of  what  the  whole 
race  might  become,  if  all  obstructions  were 
taken  out  of  the  way  ?  I  have  already  intimated 
that  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  latter  view.  For 
we  do  know  that  the  most  powerful  intellect  is 
reduced  to  the  weakness  of  infancy  by  the  force 
of  bodily  disease;  and  that  minds  seemingly 
weak  in  early  life,  have  become  strong  when 
health  was  invigorated  and  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  roused  them  to  action.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  blow  upon  the  head,  producing  some 
change  in  the  brain,  has  been  followed  some¬ 
times  by  an  almost  total  loss  of  some  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  sometimes  by  their  marked 
invigoration.  We  have  cases,  also,  in  which 
recovery  from  swoons  that  were  supposed  to  be 
death,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  total  loss  for 
a  time  of  all  knowledge  previously  gained,  until, 
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all  of  a  sudden,  and  preceded  by  some  alteration 
in  the  brain,  the  mind  has  recovered  in  a 
moment  all  that  it  had  lost. 

From  such  facts,  the  inference  is  certainly 
plausible,  that  the  intellectual  diversities  among 
men  may  be  owing  to  physical  causes  rather 
than  difference  of  original  calibre.  If  changes 
of  physical  structure  or  condition  do,  in  some 
cases,  materially  clarify  and  invigorate  the 
mental  powers,  the  presumption  is  certainly 
fair,  that  if  all  minds  were  brought  into  the 
same  circumstances  in  this  respect,  they  would 
exhibit  equal  power ;  and  even  idiocy,  it  may 
be,  would  be  transformed  into  genius  of  the 
highest  grade.  If  so,  then  may  we  take  the 
most  extraordinary  developments  ever  made  by 
renowned  scholars  as  a  measure  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  dynamics  of  the  race.  And  how^ 
immeasurably  higher  on  the  scale  would  such  a 
standard  place  man,  than  the  most  elevated 
point  reached  by  the  brute. 

But  man’s  chief  glory  lies  in  his  moral  nature, 
that  is,  in  his  power  of  distinguishing  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice;  instinctively  approving 
of  the  one,  and  disapproving  of  the  other ;  feel¬ 
ing  a  satisfaction  when  he  conforms  to  the  one, 
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and  dissatisfaction  when  he  yields  to  the  other. 
This  power  assimilates  him  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  Deity,  whose  approval  of  holiness 
and  hatred  of  sin  are  infinitely  strong. 

Now,  these  moral  faculties  are  entirely  want¬ 
ing  in  the  brutes.  They  may  be  taught  to  per¬ 
form  certain  actions,  and  refrain  from  others ; 
but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  proof  that  they 
have  any  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 
Their  actions  are  all  prompted  by  instinct,  or 
by  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  hope  of 
reward.  There  is  no  conscience  within  to 
approve  or  to  condemn ;  nor  have  they  any 
idea  of  a  Moral  Governor,  who  will  reward 
virtue  and  punish  vice.  This,  the  grandest 
idea  of  which  created  beings  are  capable,  is 
man’s  sole  prerogative  of  all  beings  in  this 
lower  world,  and  it  constitutes  his  highest  dis¬ 
tinction. 

It  may  be  said,  and  correctly  too,  as  I  admit, 
though  contrary  to  long  received  opinions,  that 
there  are  degraded  races  of  men,  who  not  only 
have  no  idea  of  any  being  superior  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  no  moral  sense  to  accuse  or  excuse 
their  actions ;  so  that  not  even  murder,  or  any 
other  monstrous  crime  will  awaken  the  slightest 
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self-condemation  ;*  and  hence  it  is  maintained 
that  man’s  boasted  moral  nature  is  the  result  of 
conventional  rules,  and,  therefore,  not  an  origi¬ 
nal  implanted  power  of  Divine  origin.  But  the 
existence  of  moral  feelings  is  too  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  human  bosom,  and  too  nearly 
identical  in  character  in  all  hearts  to  be  referred 
to  fluctuating  human  opinions.  And  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  the  moral  sense  seems  to  be 
wanting  are  explained  plausibly  by  admitting 
that  extreme  degradation  and  unrestrained 
wickedness,  committed  from  generation  to 
generation,  can  so  sear  the  moral  sensibilities, 
that  they  seem  utterly  dead  for  a  time.  Never¬ 
theless,  let  the  truth  be  poured  in  upon  such  a 
soul,  with  an  accompanying  Divine  influence,  and 
moral  life  will  be  again  awakened,  whose  chords 
shall  vibrate  to  the  slightest  touch. 

But  not  so  with  the  brute.  By  no  process 
can  you  awaken  or  create  moral  sensibilities  in 
his  nature.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  exhibiting 
moral  truth  to  a  brute,  is  ridiculous.  Writers 
of  a  certain  school  of  material  philosophy,  do, 
indeed,  speak  of  the  morale  as  well  as  the 
physique  of  the  lower  animals.  But  it  is  a 

*  See  Moffat’s  Southern  Africa,  pp.  89, 177, 182,  &c.,  sixth  edition. 
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monstrous  perversion  of  language,  and  would 
not  be  employed  by  any  one  who  has  any  just 
ideas  of  the  exalted  nature  of  the  moral  facul¬ 
ties. 

3.  According  to  Scripture ,  the  creation  of  man 
w as  a  miraculous  and  unusually  important  event . 

Observe  in  what  different  terms  the  creation 
of  man  is  described  from  that  of  the  inferior 
animals.  When  God  would  introduce  the  latter, 
he  said  on  the  fifth  day,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  in  the  open  firmament 
of  heaven.  And  God  said  on  the  sixth  day,  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind,  and  it  was  so.  Here  the 
command  appears  to  be  directed  to  the  earth 
and  the  waters,  to  put  forth  a  power  for  the 
production  of  these  organic  races ;  and  it  might 
be  “agreed,  perhaps,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
this  power  was  inherent  in  the  elements,  and 
not  communicated  with  the  command.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  miracle,  it  might  be  only  a  develop¬ 
ment  by  natural  laws  of  the  germ  of  organic 
existence  in  elementary  matter.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  creation  of  man,  intervening  agen- 
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cies  are  set  aside,  and  the  object  seems  import¬ 
ant  enough  to  demand  the  direct  agency  of 
Jehovah.  Nav,  he  uses  the  plural  form  of 
expression,  the  language  of  sovereigns,  when 
from  the  midst  of  counsellors  they  issue  their 
mandates.  God  speaks  as  if  in  council,  and  says, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image ,  and  after  our  like¬ 
ness.  Then  He  is  described  as  having  put  forth 
his  power  to  execute  his  decree  :  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image ,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him .  In  the  next  chapter,  where  the  inspired 
historian  recapitulates  the  work  of  creation,  he 
uses  a  form  of  expression  no  less  dignified  and 
impressive  :  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground ,  and  breathed  into  his  nos¬ 
trils  the  breath  of  life ,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.  One  cannot  but  notice  in  all  these  pas¬ 
sages  how  differently  man’s  creation  is  described 
from  that  of  the  inferior  animals.  To  produce 
them,  God  merely  directs  agencies  already  in 
existence  to  do  the  work,  and  the  simple  fact  of 
their  creation  is  stated.  But  to  create  man,  He 
comes  forth  as  it  were  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  taking  in  his  hand  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
He  moulds  it  with  Divine  skill,  and  then 
breathes  into  it  a  portion  of  his  own  mental 
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and  moral  life,  and  then  fits  up  Paradise  to 
receive  this  emanation  of  his  skill — this  image 
of  Himself.  If  this  was  not  a  miracle — if  it  was 
not  a  stupendous  miracle — revelation  contains 
none ;  nor  can  language  describe  one.  I  am 
awed,  when  I  read  the  lofty  description  of  man’s 
creation,  in  Genesis.  There  is  a  fullness  and 
dignity  about  it,  which  I  find  connected  with 
no  other  event  in  Scripture.  It  impresses  me 
with  a  sense  of  man’s  original  elevation  and 
importance  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  though  he 
has  fallen,  I  do  not  forget  that  his  mental  cha¬ 
racteristics  remain  essentially  unchanged,  and 
that  by  the  work  of  redemption  his  moral 
powers  may  be  reinstamped  with  the  Divine 
image. 

No  less  distinctly  does  science,  or  rather 
natural  religion  founded  upon  science,  teach  the 
miraculous  origin  of  man. 

To  speak  of  miracles  as  taught  by  natural 
religion  is,  indeed,  a  new  feature  in  Theology. 
But  it  is  a  neology  that  has  a  scientific  basis, 
and  a  most  favorable  bearing  upon  the  whole 
system  of  religious  truth.  For  what  is  a  mir¬ 
acle  ?  What  else  but  an  event  inexplicable  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature;  and  which,  there- 
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fore,  demands  special  Divine  interference  to 
bring  it  about.  Now,  then,  the  question  is,  can 
the  creation  of  man  be  explained  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  of  nature  ?  Science  shows  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  there  was  a  period  when  he  did  not 
exist  on  this  globe  ;  nay,  she  can  nearly  fix  the 
epoch  of  his  appearance. 

Was  he  brought  in  bv  natural  law  ?  There 
is,  indeed,  a  dreamy  hypothesis  that  attempts 
to  explain  the  origination  of  organic  beings  by 
the  inherent  force  of  law.  But  to  explain  thus 
the  appearance  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  being 
as  unique  and  exalted  as  man,  has  so  ridiculous 
an  aspect  to  common  sense,  that  the  boldest 
scepticism,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  dare 
not  directly  advocate  it.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
some  new  and  special  power  must  have  been 
concerned  in  his  creation,  that  unbelief  is  baffled 
and  confounded ;  just  as  it  would  be  now,  if 
another  being,  as  much  superior  to  man  as  he  is 
to  other  animals,  should  start  into  life  before 
our  eyes. 

But  it  is  said  that  after  all,  man’s  creation, 
like  every  other  great  event  of  the  universe, 
must  have  taken  place  according  to  law  ;  for 
how  absurd  to  suppose  God  ever  to  act  without 
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law ;  that  is,  without  a  settled  principle  of 
action;  and  if  an  event  is  conformed  to  law, 
does  it  not  take  away  the  idea  of  special  Divine 
power ;  in  other  words,  is  not  a  miracle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  understanding  of  the  term, 
an  impossibility  ? 

I  fully  admit  that  there  is  a  law  of  miracles, 
as  well  as  of  common  events  ;  but  this  law  may 
contravene,  intensify,  or  weaken  nature’s  ordi¬ 
nary  laws,  and,  therefore,  it  requires  God’s  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  to  introduce  and  give  it  effect. 
It  is  an  alteration  of  the  established  course  of 
things  ;  nor  does  the  fact,  that  God  acts  accord¬ 
ing  to  fixed  rules,  make  such  a  change  any  the 
less  special  and  designed  to  meet  a  particular 
exigency. 

Now,  of  all  the  events  which  science  shows 
to  have  transpired  on  this  globe,  none  bears 
upon  it  so  distinctly  the  marks  of  special  mira¬ 
culous  power,  as  man’s  introduction.  The 
records  of  the  earth’s  past  history,  engraven  on 
its  rocky  strata,  do  indeed  show  us  other  events, 
and  even  economies  of  life,  which  miraculous 
power  can  alone  explain.  But  as  man  is  con¬ 
fessedly  placed  at  the  culminating  point  of  all 
terrestrial  economies,  and  forms,  indeed,  the 
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crown  of  this  lower  world,  his  introduction  is 
not  only  a  miracle,  but  the  most  glorious  of  all 
miracles  earth  has  ever  witnessed.  Nay,  though 
I  cannot  fathom  creative  power  in  any  of  its 
manifestations,  I  confess  that  the  mystery  of 
producing  dead  matter  out  of  nothing,  does  not 
seem  greater  than  to  take  that  matter  and  mould 
it  into  a  living  man,  and  then  unite  with  it 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  such  as  ally  this 
creature  to  its  Creator,  and  require  an  immortal 
existence  for  their  development.  It  seems  to 
my  mind  to  be  the  crowning  exercise  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power,  and  therefore,  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  miracles. 

Such  is  the  parallelism  between  the  facts  of 
revealed  and  natural  religion  as  to  the  creation 
of  man.  It  forms  a  solid  and  firmly  compacted 
basis  on  which  we  may  erect  some  inferential 
truths  of  no  small  importance. 

My  first  inference  from  this  discussion  is  a 
presumptive  argument  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  Chro¬ 
nology. 

I  refer  to  the  chronology  of  man  and  cotem¬ 
porary  animals ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in 
respect  to  the  chronology  of  the  matter  of  the 
globe,  many  regard  the  Scriptures  as  not  respon- 
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sible,  because  they  do  not  give  the  date  of  its 
origin,  but  only  say  that,  In  the  beginning ,  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth .  And  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  man’s  creation,  compared  with 
the  advent  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  many  inter¬ 
vening  events,  particularly  the  antediluvian,  it 
has  long  been  known  that  there  is  room  for  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  amounting  to  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  according  as  we  follow  the 
Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  or  the  Septuagint  text ; 
so  that  when  I  speak  of  a  presumption  from  my 
subject  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  Chronology,  I 
mean,  in  favor  of  its  general  accuracy.  Which¬ 
ever  system  of  Biblical  chronology  we  follow, 
the  creation  of  man  and  existing  animals,  was 
comparatively  recent,  and  science  teaches  the 
same  lesson  ;  although  geological  periods  cannot 
be  reckoned  definitely  by  years. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  a  coincidence 
so  general,  between  the  scientific  and  revealed 
records,  is  of  small  importance.  But  I  judge 
otherwise.  For  undesigned  coincidences  are 
among  the  best  of  collateral  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture ;  and  in  this  case  the  coincidence  is 
as  exact  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 
Had  there  been  discrepancy  on  this  subject, 
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how  eagerly  would  it  have  been  seized  upon  to 
throw  discredit  upon  Biblical  chronology.  This 
is  a  point  against  which  scepticism  aims  its  dead¬ 
liest  shafts.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  find 
our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  his¬ 
tory  strengthened  by  the  record  which  we  find 
enstamped  upon  the  rocks. 

My  second  inference  enters  a  protest  against 
those  materialistic  views ,  widely  prevalent  at  the 
present  day ,  which  sink  men ,  or  at  least  some 
varieties  of  men ,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  brutes. 

It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  such  views 
should  be  adopted,  when  we  look  at  some  of  the 
prevailing  systems  of  anthropology.  It  is  first 
assumed  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cranium 
determine  the  intellectual  and  moral  character ; 
and  since  some  of  the  races,  in  this  respect 
approach  certain  brutes,  it  is  inferred  that  in 
character  they  approximate  as  nearly  as  in 
phrenological  development.  For  the  next  step 
is  to  deny,  or  at  least  to  doubt,  the  existence  of 
any  thinking  principle  in  man,  independent  of 
matter,  and  of  course  the  mental  and  moral 
calibre  will  depend  upon  the  size,  delicacy  of 
organization,  and  facile  action  of  the  brain. 
The  third  step  is,  to  take  the  ground  that  the 
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different  races  of  men  are  not  mere  varieties, 
but  distinct  species,  with  plurality  of  origin. 
The  Caucasian  is  always  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  species,  and  the  Negro  at  the  foot.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory,  the  inferior  species  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  elevated  ideas,  or  religious  emotions. 
“  Lofty  civilization,”  says  a  recent  writer  of 
this  school,  “  in  all  cases  has  been  achieved 
solely  by  the  Caucasian  group.  The  black 
African  races,  inhabiting  the  south  of  Egypt, 
have  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  her,  as 
we  prove  from  the  monuments,  during  4,000 
years ;  and  yet  they  have  not  made  a  solitary 
step  towards  civilization — neither  will  they,  nor 
can  they,  until  their  physical  organization 
becomes  changed.  No  line  can  be  drawn 
between  men  and  animals,  on  the  ground  of 
reason.  Did  space  permit,  I  could  produce  his¬ 
torical  testimonies  by  the  dozen,  to  overthrow 
the  postulate,  which  claims  for  certain  inferior 
types  of  men,  any  inherent  recognition  of  Divine 
Providence — an  idea  too  exalted  for  their  cere¬ 
bral  organizations,  and  which  is  fondly  attributed 
to  them  by  untravelled  or  unlearned  Caucasians, 
whose  kind-hearted  simplicity  has  not  realized 
that  diverse  lower  races  of  humanity  actually 
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exist  uninvested  by  the  Almighty  with  mental 
faculties  adequate  to  the  perception  of  religious 
sentiments  or  abstract  philosophies,  that  in 
themselves  are  exclusively  Caucasian.”* 

How  diverse  are  such  views  of  the  human 
family  from  those  presented  in  the  Bible  !  And 
God  said  let  us  make  man  in  our  image ,  after 
our  likeness.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image ,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him.  He 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  Christ  com¬ 
manded  his  disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  physiologists  have  found  out,  by  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  crania,  that  “  diverse  lower 
races  of  humanity”  have  never  been  invested 
by  their  Creator  with  the  mental  faculties  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  perception  of  religious  sentiments, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

These  degrading  views  of  the  human  family 
are  also  contrary  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 
For  two  hundred  years,  at  least,  almost  count¬ 
less  experiments  have  been  tried  by  able,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  persevering  men,  upon  every 
variety  of  our  race,  to  see  if  they  were  capable 

*  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  461,  462,  463. 
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of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  To  this  work, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  devoted  mission¬ 
aries  have  consecrated  their  lives ;  and  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — from  the  wigwam 
of  the  American  Indian,  the  mud-hut  of  the 
African  Negro,  and  the  kraal  of  the  Hottentot, 
as  well  as  from  the  burrow  of  the  Greenlander, 
and  the  cities  of  the  semi-civilized  Mongolian — 
the  same  testimony  has  been  sent  back.  Not 
only  are  all  these  races  capable  of  such  culture, 
but  vast  multitudes  of  the  young  have  shown 
nearly  as  much  intellectual  power  and  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  religious  emotions  as  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  have  been  reclaimed  from  their  savage 
state,  instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
have  lived  the  life  and  died  the  death  of  the 
Christian.  Yet  all  this  evidence  passes  for 
nothing  with  the  anthropologists  to  whom  I 
have  referred.  With  them  a  single  degree 
more  or  less  in  the  facial  angle,  a  half  inch 
added  to,  or  subtracted  from  the  circumference 
of  the  cranium,  or  a  shade  lighter  or  darker  in 
the  color,  weighs  more  than  the  testimony  of  a 
thousand  missionaries,  whom  they  speak  of  as 
unlearned  Caucasians,  whose  “  kind-hearted 
simplicity”  renders  them  incapable  of  judging 
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of  the  intellectual  and  moral  ability  of  those 
among  whom  they  spend  their  days. 

But  finally,  these  degrading  views  of  man  are 
contrary  to  self-consciousness.  I  will  admit,  if 
you  please,  that  in  bodily  organization  I  am 
paralleled  by  the  quadrumana.  But  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers  within 
me,  which,  although  now  intimately  linked  to 
matter,  and  perhaps  may  be,  in  some  other  form, 
forever,  are  still  distinct  from  matter,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it  in  nature,  and  raising  me  immeasur¬ 
ably  above  all  forms  of  organization,  and  every 
being  not  possessed  of  like  powers.  If,  by  my 
physical  structure,  my  animal  life  and  instincts, 
I  am  allied  to  the  brutes,  by  my  higher  facul¬ 
ties  I  am  assimilated  to  my  Creator,  and  I  glory 
in  the  thought  that  I  was  made  in  his  image. 
In  such  a  nature  there  can  be  nothing  defective, 
or  degrading,  but  sin.  This,  I  acknowledge, 
has  made  dreadful  havoc  with  my  nobler  powers. 
But  the  fair  columns  erected  by  an  Infinite 
Architect  still  stand  with  their  entablatures  and 
arches,  and  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  same 
Divine  Hand  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  the 
defilement,  and  to  make  the  whole  temple  more 
beautiful  and  glorious  than  even  Eden  could 
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boast.  For  I  look  forward  to  an  immortal 
existence,  and  to  a  state  of  sinless  perfection — 
nay,  more,  to  the  society  of  holy  angels  and 
communion  with  the  Infinite  God.  In  the  con¬ 
scious  possession  of  such  powers  and  aspirations, 
which  ally  me  to  all  that  is  exalted  and  noble 
in  the  universe,  how  instinctively  do  I  recoil 
from  views  which  make  thought  and  conscience 
mere  functions  of  the  brain,  to  perish,  of  course, 
with  organization. 

My  third  inference  derives  from  this  subject  a 
refutation  of  the  most  plausible  arguments  for  athe¬ 
ism  and  pantheism ,  and  presents  a  new  argument 
for  the  Divine  existence. 

There  are  two  points  which  atheists  consider 
their  strong  holds;  the  one  is  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  the  other  the  eternal  succession 
of  processes  and  races.  And  so  long  as  they 
could  be  met  only  by  abstract  metaphysical 
reasoning,  they  could  not  be  fairly  driven  from 
these  coverts.  But  the  fact  of  man’s  creation 
cannot,  by  the  utmost  ingenuity,  be  woven  into 
conformity  with  these  dreamy  hypotheses.  Had 
it  been  made  known  only  by  revelation,  atheism 
would  have  evaded  its  force  by  denying  the 
authority.  But  science,  teaching  the  same  fact, 
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cuts  off  this  subterfuge.  Or  did  not  both  these 
records  give  so  very  recent  a  date  to  the  human 
species,  unbelief  might  have  hidden  itself  behind 
the  veil  of  antiquity.  But  now  the  fact  is  too 
firmly  established  to  be  denied,  that  the  most 
perfect  and  exalted  of  all  terrestrial  races,  was 
introduced,  probably,  the  latest  of  them  all ;  and 
thus  is  demonstrative  evidence  furnished  of  a 
direct  and  special  intervention  of  wisdom  and 
power,  such  as  no  being  but  God  possesses. 
Suppose  then,  you  admit  the  eternal  existence 
of  matter,  and  even  the  eternal  succession  of 
the  lower  animals,  still  you  have  in  man’s  crea¬ 
tion  as  imperious  a  necessity  for  a  Deity,  as  the 
origination  of  matter,  or  any  of  its  other  modifi¬ 
cations  would  demand.  And  it  must  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  Deity,  not  a  mere  blind  force  pervading 
nature,  such  as  pantheism  admits ;  for  to  create 
man,  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  as  infinite  power, 
must  be  brought  into  exercise. 

The  argument  from  the  design  everywhere 
apparent  in  nature,  for  the  Divine  existence, 
requires  an  admission  that  the  existing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  races  had  a  beginning.  But  this  the 
atheist  denies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  not 
without  some  degree  of  plausibility.  Yet  in 
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man’s  creation  we  have  a  work  demanding  an 
Infinite  Deity,  accomplished  within  a  definite 
period.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  original  creation 
of  matter,  but  rather,  its  recreation,  with  the 
bestowment  of  the  higher  principles  of  life  and 
intellect.  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
new  argument  for  the  Divine  existence,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  old  argument  cleared  of 
every  difficulty,  and  having  the  freshness  and 
transparency  of  demonstration. 

My  fourth  inference  derives  from  the  subject  a 
refutation  of  the  wide-spread  doctrine  of  creation 
by  law ,  and  of  the  unmiraculous  development  of 
the  higher  from  the  lower  forms  of  organic  life. 

This  hypothesis,  though  old  as  Democritus, 
and  finding  a  lodgment  occasionally  in  the  brain 
of  here  and  there  a  cloistered  sceptic,  has  never, 
till  our  day,  assumed  a  popular  dress,  and  ven¬ 
tured  forth  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  crowd, 
and  become  the  theme  of  discussion  in  the  place 
of  public  resort,  and  even  by  the  fireside  of  pri¬ 
vate  life.  La  Place  first  attempted  to  show  how 
suns  and  systems  might  be  formed  from  eternal 
matter  in  a  nebulous  state,  without  a  Deity. 
Next,  the  French  naturalists,  improving  upon 
Democritus,  described  the  process  by  which 
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inorganic  matter  became  organic,  in  the  lowest 
and  simplest  degree  ;  and  finally,  with  the  aid 
of  Anglo-Saxon  sceptics,  they  traced  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  vital  particle,  called  a  monad,  in 
its  upward  progress,  through  higher  and  higher 
tribes  of  animals,  till  finally,  even  man  was 
evolved  from  the  quadrumana,  by  what  was 
called,  “  a  tendency  to  improvement”  and  “  the 
force  of  circumstances.”  And  all  these  changes 
depended,  not  upon  miraculous  intervention,  but 
upon  the  operation  of  laws  eternally  inherent  in 
nature  ;  so  that  the  hypothesis  may  properly  be 
denominated  creation  by  law . 

To  sustain  these  views,  appeal  has  been  made 
to  almost  every  department  of  nature,  especially 
to  those  parts  over  which,  through  difficulty  or 
defect  of  investigation,  obscurity  still  hangs. 
But  though  unsustained  by  any  department  of 
science,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  absurdity  is 
eminently  manifest  from  the  creation  of  man. 
The  mere  attempt  to  state  the  process  by  which 
the  orang  outang  is  converted  by  natural  law 
into  the  human  species,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite 
the  smile  of  common  sense.  But  if  the  views 
presented  in  this  discourse  are  true,  it  will 
excite  a  sigh,  rather  than  a  smile,  to  find  that 
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reasonable  and  intelligent  men  have  no  higher 
idea  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  the 
immortal  mind,  than  to  suppose  it  capable  of 
derivation  by  a  natural  process,  from  the  orang 
outang ;  nay,  from  a  vitalized  but  scarcely 
organized  monad.  How  strange,  how  impious, 
even,  to  talk  of  the  evolution  of  God’s  image 
from  a  quadrumanous  brute  !  Make  out,  if  you 
please,  a  near  corporeal  relation  ;  but  who,  that 
is  not  himself  brutalized,  can  try  to  bridge  over 
the  wide  gulf  between  man’s  higher  nature  and 
the  most  sagacious  brute,  by  that  abused  and 
ill-understood  phrase,  a  law  of  nature. 

My  fifth  inference  not  only  removes  all  presump¬ 
tion  against  Christianity  as  a  miraculous  dispensa¬ 
tion. ,  but  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  miracles  of  revelation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  most  remarkable 
miracle  of  the  Bible — the  creation  of  man — is 
also  a  miracle  in  the  history  of  science,  and  the 
most  striking  too  of  all  the  miracles  in  that  his¬ 
tory.  It  contains  others — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  creation  of  the  inferior  animals.  But  1 
would  fix  my  eye  at  this  time  solely  on  man. 
From  the  dust  of  the  ground  I  see  him  start 
into  life  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  powers,  and 
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with  a  nature  so  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  terrestrial  creature,  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  any  connection,  save  that  they  all  belong 
to  the  same  great  system  of  organization. 
Philosophy  is  utterly  baffled  in  attempting  to 
explain  by  any  known  laws  and  processes  of 
nature,  the  derivation  of  such  a  being  from  any 
pre-existing  races.  Strive,  as  she  does,  to  avoid 
it,  she  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  special 
Divine  wisdom  and  power  must  be  called  in  to 
explain  such  a  phenomenon.  So  long  as  revela¬ 
tion  alone  asserted  the  recent  origin  of  man, 
scepticism  could  imagine  his  existence  in  an 
endless  series.  But  now  that  the  earth  itself 
has  opened  its  mouth  to  confirm  the  testimony 
of  revelation  on  this  point,  miraculous  power 
alone  can  solve  the  great  problem  of  his  exist¬ 
ence. 

And  what  a  host  of  sceptical  doubts  and  sur¬ 
mises,  which  have  long  been  fastened  as  vipers 
to  the  hand  of  Christianity,  does  that  one  great 
miracle  of  nature  paralyze,  so  that  instead  of 
seeing  her  fall  down  dead,  as  an  unbelieving 
world  have  long  expected  she  would,  they  now 
behold  her  shaking  them  off,  and  feeling  no 
harm.  The  moment  you  bring  the  famous  cavil 
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of  Hume  respecting  testimony,  or  the  mystic 
hypothesis  of  Strauss,  or  the  shadowy  dreams 
of  the  anti-supernaturalists,  or  the  fancied  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  infidel  spiritualists,  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  one  great  fact  of  man’s  miraculous 
creation,  they  fall  flat  upon  their  faces,  like 
Dagon  before  the  ark  of  God.  A  miracle  once 
admitted  in  the  history  of  nature,  and  all  pre¬ 
sumptions  against  analogous  miracles  in  Christi¬ 
anity  vanish  like  fog  before  the  sun.  Nay 
more,  we  obtain  a  positive  presumption  in  favor 
of  all  which  revelation  describes.  The  ponder¬ 
ous  metaphysical  and  rationalistic  tomes  that 
have  been  written  to  disprove  the  miraculous 
character  of  Christianity,  and  their  equally 
voluminous  replies,  now  lose  their  potency,  and 
we  may  suffer  them  to  pass  into  the  limbo  of 
forgetfulness. 

If  these  things  are  so,  then  may  I  add  as  another 
inference ,  that  we  gain  from  the  whole  subject,  a 
presumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation. 

If  science  had  been  discrepant  to  revelation 
in  relation  to  the  creation  and  character  of  man, 
as  much  as  it  is  now  in  agreement,  it  surely 
would  have  been  seized  upon  as  casting  sus¬ 
picion  upon  Christianity.  Why,  then,  should 
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not  these  remarkable  coincidences  strengthen 
oar  conviction  of  its  truth  ?  When  the  writer 
of  Genesis  placed  man’s  creation  on  the  last  of 
the  demiurgic  days,  who  told  him  that  when 
the  earth's  rocky  archives  should  be  deciphered, 
man’s  registry  would  be  found  only  near  the 
close  of  the  long  roll?  When  he  represented 
the  work  as  eminently  miraculous,  who  told  him 
that  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
teach  the  same  ?  And  when  he  placed  man  at 
the  head  of  creation  on  earth,  who  told  him  that 
psychology  and  ethics  would  make  the  same 
classification  ?  Who  told  him  ?  How  natural 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  same  Infinite 
Instructor,  whose  hand  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  filled  it  with  life  and  beauty,  and 
who  therefore  could  not  be  mistaken  in  its 
history  ? 

In  view  of  this  whole  discussion,  may  I  not 
add  in  conclusion,  that  it  furnishes  an  instruc¬ 
tive  example  of  the  use  that  may  be  made  of 
natural  religion  by  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Imperfectly  as  the  subject  has  been  presented, 
may  I  not  presume  that  my  hearers  feel  that 
the  teachings  of  science,  in  relation  to  man’s 
creation  and  character,  do  lend  a  strong  confir- 
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mation  of  the  Biblical  account,  and  that  this 
united  testimony  throws  much  light  upon  several 
important  principles  in  the  theory  of  religion  ? 
I  have  touched,  however,  upon  only  a  single 
point,  where  natural  and  revealed  theology  meet, 
and  doubtless  other  points,  equally  prolific  of 
important  instruction,  lie  along  the  line  of  junc¬ 
tion,  waiting  only  careful  investigation.  And 
is  not  this  sort  of  research  what  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age  demands  ?  Infidelity  has  long  since 
claimed  the  testimony  of  science  as  on  her  side  ; 
and  I  fear  that  too  often  the  expounders  of 
revealed  theology  have  half  admitted  the  claim, 
and  felt  that  the  less  they  had  to  do  with  natu¬ 
ral  religion,  the  better.  But  this  jealousy  of  the 
religious  bearings  of  science  is  entirely  un¬ 
founded,  and  if  ever  she  has  seemed  to  speak 
against  revealed  truth,  it  was  ventriloquism,  and 
not  her  natural  language.  Let  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  diligently  explore  the  fields  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion,  and  many  a  rich  gem  of  truth  shall 
reward  their  search,  which,  polished  by  the 
hand  of  learned  piety,  shall  sparkle  even  in  the 
fair  crown  of  Christianity.  To  preach  Christ 
crucified,  should  be,  indeed,  their  chief  aim  and 
effort.  But  if  they  would  be  workmen  that 
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need  not  be  ashamed,  they  should  be  able  to 
draw  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  truth 
from  the  whole  field  of  nature,  as  well  as  of 
revelation.  And  whether  they  seek  responses 
at  the  shrine  of  God’s  word,  or  his  works,  or  his 
providence,  they  will  find  unity,  harmony,  and 
mutual  corroboration.  The  rays  of  truth  com¬ 
ing  through  these  different  media,  may,  indeed, 
be  of  different  colors ;  but  they  will  be  found 
sweetly  blending  into  one  unbroken  bow  of 
light,  painted  on  the  retiring  cloud  of  error  and 
sin,  and  presaging  the  glories  of  earth’s  latter 
day. 


